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INTRODUCTION 



This unit is intended to have students consider prejudice 
toward various minority groups in American society, both the cir- 
cumstances that have led to prejudice and the nature of prejudice 
itself. Two related questions which will be explored are? (1) Is 
there a connection between the characteristics of American democracy 
and the prejudice that has been demonstrated against some minori- 
ties? (2) Is the attitude of Americans toward different minorities 
determined by the nature of the minority, (e.g., race, religion, 
national origin) 9 or is it a matter of the social and economic 
relationship of the minority group to the majority? Or a dom- 
bination of these factors? There is also the possibility that 
prejudice is endemic in the American character, a possibility 
which will also be examined in this unit. This inquiry is not 
based on the assumption of any pre-ordained answer, for there is 
no certain answer to any of these questions. It is, in other words, 
an honest search into the nature of prejudice against minorities 

States and is, therefore, a quest for an understanding 
of the human condition. 

It should be especially meaningful to both the culturally de- 
prived or the non-college preparatory student who has not often 
seriously considered this problem beyond his own personal and 
emotional reactions. He may be accustomed to being treated as 
a member of a minority himself but think of others outside his 
group as alien. The high school student, whether college prepara- 
tory or not, is extremely sensitive to group relationships. Thus, 
if the unit works as intended, the student may not only gain an 
historical perspective of the problems of minorities in America, 
but he may also be forced to analyze his own personal relationship 
and feelings toward minority groups, whether or not he is a member 
of one such group. 



The unit is divided into seven sections. They may be used 
consecutively as outlined in the table of contents or in different 
order. Then again the teacher may choose to use only those sec- 
tions which seem most pertinent to his class. This is, of course, 
the teacher # s prerogative. The purpose of this teacher ®s manual 
is simply to suggest one way in which the unit might be used. 

There are certainly other valid approaches. If the larger intel- 
lectual focus as suggested in the first paragraph is to be main- 
tained, however, it is probably important that the students read 
and consider the questions related to Sections I, II, and VII. 
Whether the teacher chooses to use all or merely some of the other 
sections will probably not preclude the consideration of the major 
questions of this unit. The teacher may decide to have the stu- 
dents write a paper after any of the sections, but only two are 
specifically suggested in this manual.. 
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SECTION I 



MY KITH AND KIN 




l,v ' Section I is designed to have the students personalize the 
problems which are discussed in this unit. The students might 
take the quiz in class and pass it in without signing their names. 
The teacher couid then summarize the results on the board and 
discuss them with the class. 

As can be readily seen, the statements begin with a very per- 
sonal .relationship and develop toward a very distant relation- 
ship. No partiqular results can be anticipated, but for some 
reason similar tests have always resulted in positive reactions 
toward Anglo-Saxon groups no matter what the character of the 
people being tested ., Also, , it might be expected that people will 
feel, more comfortable when in a close relationship with members 
of , their own group. If students are hesitant to commit themselves 
they might be asked to name one group from the list that they 
wohld be most willing to marry into and so on through the list, and 
one group they would be least willing tr marry into and so on 
through the list. 

The results are probably not as important for class purposes 
as to have students discusss (1) why they feel the way they do 
about various, groups (e.g., why would they be willing to allow an 
English Immigrant into their club but not a Mexican immigrant?); 
(2) what the possible social consequences are of identifiable atti 
tudes ; (3) whether particular attitudes ought to be changed; and 
(4) how attitudes can be changed, if this is possible at ail. 



SECTION II 

/’ DEMOCRACY AND THE MOB 

This section is included to have the students consider the 
possibility that democracy may not be the best government to con- 
trol prejudiced behavior. In fact, all the writers quoted in this 
sectipn fear that mob action may take precedence over law and 
order when the majority does not feel that the law operated in ac- 
cordance with its wishes. 

Because the language and style of these writers is not easy, 
the teacher may first want to discuss exactly what each man said. 
After establishing this, the students might want to discuss the 
validity of the authors* positions on the basis of their own per- 
sonal experiences. Some examples drawn from the statement of 
Fisher Ames? Why is governmental restraint of others and the 
governmental “power of law and justice over all* necessary to keep 
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individuals free? What would happen if this power did not exist, 
was weak or was ignored? On what basis might it be said that 
democracy excites and does not restrain uncontrolled emotions? Do 
you agree? 

is .it true, as Tocquevllie says, that an individual in the 
minority is pressured to go along with the majority? Have any 
students had this experience? How have they Teacted? 

Which, according to Cooper, is more Important, the wishes of 
the pbople or law and order? According to you? Why is the law 
especially crucial to the minority? Is the majority likely to 
be right and just? 

Finally, the students might consider Mencken f s assertion that 
the majority or mob only respects its own judgment because it has 
been deluded into thinking that "democracy always come to the de- 
cisions in the long run"? Does it? As Mencken asks, on what evi- 
dence? Is it in the politician's interest to make people think ■ 
this is the case? Why? Is the politician's ultimate obligation 
to the wishes of the majority or to established law? What are 
usually the motives of the majority? Is the politician or the 
majority really in charge? 

; By no means is the listing of the previous questions meant 
to reflect the possible structuring of the class. It could be 
interesting to let student questioning go where it might. Per- 
haps the students will consider some of the questions mentioned 
and perhaps not. They may talk about personal experiences related 
to the authors' abstractions, or they may want to argue with a 
particular abstraction on its own terms. 

On the other hand, the teacher might feel that certain ques- 
tions are crucial, and he may choose, or need, to raise them him- 
self. * 

There might not be the time to consider all the possible im- 
plications in each of the four selections. The teacher may de- 
cide that a thorough analysis of just one of the authors is suf- 
ficient to develop a healthy skepticism in the students' minds 
which will help them to ask pertinent questions while considering 
the other sections. 
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SECTION III 

BELIGIOPS MINORITIES IN AMERICA 



Before discussing this section, the students should probably 
begin to consider the difference between blind prejudice and 
rational discrimination. This is no easy task. If a person is" 
opposed, to a group because the group poses a threat to that per- 
son^ cherished beliefs and institutions, is that prejudice? Or 
is it simply common sense to be wary of the •’outside" group? 
Prejudice is literally defined as pre-judgment without just grounds 
or before sufficient knowledge. But that does not tell us what 
is just, and what is sufficient knowledge in particular instances. 
Is it simply good sense to be on your guard against certain groups 
for the sake of your own security and the maintenance of cherished 
values? It might get students involved if you ask whether they 
think the positions they took on the first day on the various 
groups was prejudiced or was based on "just grounds and sufficient 
knowledge." After a discussion of this nature, the question of 
what is, and is not, prejudice probably will be foremost in their 
minds while reading the rest of the unit. 

This section is intended to have the students question why 
Americans have not been tolerant of religious minorities. The pri- 
mary task is to pin down the reasons, as the student can see them, 
for the attitudes and actions of the majority toward each of the 
minority groups, and then to try to ascertain whether the intol- 
erance that was demonstrated was because the majority refused to 
consider the possible merits of another religion and/or because 
that religion was a threat to the ma jority*s beliefs and institu* 
tions, and/or because the minority group was indeed being sacreli- 
gious from the majority®s point of view. In other words, would a 
religious group be the victim of bigotry if it posed no threat to 
the majority but simply had different religious beliefs? 

In Part A, of Section III the treatment afforded to Quakers in 
Puritan New England is the topic. In the first selection Judge 
Keeling makes it quite clear that he does consider the Quakers a 
threat to Puritan society because they will not take an oath. Is 
his concern merited? If so, is the action of the Puritans as 
described in the second reading a reasonable response? The Quakers 
were allowed to leave the Puritan colony, so why didn®t they? 

Why did Mary Dyer decide to return to Boston despite what she knew 
would be her fate? The students might being to perceive that 
there was a clear principle that Mary Dyer died for— the principle 
of minority rights. But the Puritans were also acting on principle 
—the principle of necessary conformity for the sake of not only 
the Puritan society ®s security and well-being, but also for the 
sake of religious principles, in which they believed profoundly. 
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Uniform religious and governmental principles were intertwined as 
the basis of this theocracy* Doesn't a society have a right to 
protect its principles? Were the Quakers a real threat? The 
Jehovah's WitneaUBast case on saluting the flag in contemporary Ameri- 
ca might be cited* 



d 



The Mormons are the focus of Part B* HJnlike the rest of the 
groups , this religious minority is native to the United States, 
but had even a harder time finding a secure home than did the 
Quakers* The first two selections describe the maltreatment they 
faced* As in the other parts, the key question is why was this 
group mistreated, and the best evidence in this unit is the short 
selection by non-Mormon, John Coyner (B, #3)* Polygamy and "Mor- 
man power and principles* are seen as threats to the "principles 
upon which our free institutions are established** Its ironic 
that Coyner opposes the Mormons because they "will not obey the 
laws of the land," and yet the actions against Mormons described 
in the first two selections are not legal* Do the Mormons pose a 
real threat? How? Must they be "wiped out in blood" if they will 
not succumb to American law? It is notable that most of the bitter 
discrimination against them ended when polygamy ended* Americans 
seemed to see polygamy as a threat to their traditional values* «• 
And yet, was it really? Was it "similar* to slavery? Would Ameri- 
cans react in the same way if polygamy was revived by the Mormons? 



In Part C violence is also demonstrated against the Catholics 
with the burning of the convent in Charlestown, Massachusetts* 

This is a good example of how vicious rumors can bring out the 
worst in mobs* Did they see the Catholics as a threat? How? Per- 
haps the rumor of the "imprisonment" tended to re-aff irm their ap- 
prehensions* The Ku Klus Klan statement outlines one possible 
general fear that has been typical of the attitude of non-Catholic 
Americans, that the Catholics are carrying out a political plot to 
take over the nation* This fear, based to some extent on the 
unity of Church and State in the Middle Ages, is at the heart of 
much of the anti-Catholic attitudes, but is by no means all-inclusive* 



In, Part D Michael Gold discusses the problem of prejudice from 
the point of view of the Jews* The story helps pose the question 
of "who is the minority" very nicely* In a certain part of New 
York Gold was in the majority and felt at home, but in a nearby 
geographic area he was in the minority and feared for his life* 

Why did he fear the Italians? Why did they seem to hate him? On 
what basis was he in the minority? 



This story also gives some clues as to how stereotypes are 
developed and why* The Italian boys are really attacking the 
stereotype of "the Chris t-Killers" they learned from parents* 
Gold, as an individual, is in no way a threat to them* Gold-^s 
stereotype of the Italians seems to have been reinforced because 
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the Italians acted on their stereotype of Jews. This and the 
blatent statement by James B. True seem to be clear examples of 
prejudice, although True sees the Jews as "the source of all our 
troubles . 0 The students might consider how these stereotypes are 
developed. 



SECTION IV 

IMMIGRANT MINORITIES IN AMERICA 



The primary goal of this section is to have the students be- 
come aware of the economic factor in discrimination against minori- 
ties. Perhaps the negative attitudes and actions of the majority 
toward certain minorities are as much a consequence of the social j 

class barriers between them as any other factor. | 

I 

The immigrants often came to the United States for economic j 

reasons, and Handlin describes vividly the economic conditions they 
fell into in the United States. The working men and working girls 
were faced with a vicious economic cycle that was difficult to \ 

break away from. Some relevant questions in Part A ares How did 
the immigrants get into the situations described? How might they 
get out of it? How can you explain the "fundamental ambiguity" 
that Handlin describes in his last paragraph? Why is it difficult 
to "make an American citizen out of a slum"? 

Part B provides us with two examples of immigrants adjusting to 
American lTfe and succeeding. How did they do it? What made them 
different from the immigrants described by Handlin? 

If Carnegie can succeed, why can°t other immigrants? It is at 
this stage that the students might be asked to consider the basis 
of discrimination in the United States. Carnegie was a poor immi- 
grant, but as a Scotsman he was not at the same disadvantage as 
the Chinese, Italians, or Puerto Ricans. Carnegie was, in fact, 
already assimilated to a great extent. He was part of the accepted 
white, protestant English-speaking tradition of the United States. 

However, Carnegie ®s own personal abilities- and character cannot be 
ignored. 



Of course, the teacher could cite numerous examples of second 
and third generation Americans of immigrant descent who have been 
great successes. Arthur Goldberg, who has-been successively Secre- 
tary of Labor, Supreme Court Justice and now Ambassador to the 
tJnited Nations, was the son of a poor Russian Jewish immigrant* 

Joseph P. Kennedy, the grandson of the Irish immigrant Patrick, was 
a phenomenally successful businessman and the American ambassador 
to Great Britain before his son became President of the United States. 
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Part C on the Irish immigrants and Part D on the Puerto Ricans 
serve as case studies of the problems of the immigrants. What are 
the problems common to both the Irish in the 19th century and to 
the Puerto Ricans today? How can these problems be overcome? Is 
assimilation necessary? Do the Puerto Ricans have any advantages 
which the Irish did not have? If so, is this because our attitudes 
and conditions have improved, or is this due to the basid dif- 
ferences between these two Catholic groups? 

Part E illuminates the basic dichotomy in American attitudes 
toward immTgrants. Theoretically, we are willing to open the door 
to the poor who are "yearning to breathe free," but often, in 
reality, the only people we have really wanted to come to the" 

United States were people from that "pure unadulterated Anglo- 
Saxon stock." The Congressmen in these two selections represent 
this latter view. Why do they feel the way they do? Is their 
view representative of "the great body of Americans"? Why does 
the 1924 bill cut down on the quota of Southeastern Europeans and 
non-Europeans? Do Americans only want "typical Americans" in the 
United States? Who is this "typical American"? 

A whole period could probably be spent just trying to answer 
Senator .Smithes questions "Who is an American?" Will the Italian 
immigrant or German immigrant be any less of an American because 
of his background? Are Congressmen who favor unrestricted immi- 
gration or who opposed the quota system in 1924 "alien," "un-American" 
and "hostile to the institutions of this country" as Congressman 
Watkins asserted? What is the probable basis of such a charge? 

What do you think is the make-up of Congressman Watkinsi' constituency? 
Of Senator Smith's? A reference back to Mencken's statement in 
Section II is perhaps pertinent here. 



SECTION V 

*V>!» 

RACIAL MINORITIES IN AMERICA 



Section V is concerned with American attitudes toward racial 
minorities. The two major tasks in this section are* (1) to 
identify the bases of discrimination against racial minorities and 
to compare and contrast these with the attitudes of the majority 
toward other minority groups, and (2) to develop a hypothesis 
about the relationship of the American democratic system to the 
progress of civil rights reform. 

The second goal is really a reference back to one of the two 
major questions mentioned in the introduction* Is there a con- 
nection between the characteristics of American democracy and the 
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prejudice that has been demonstrated against .minorities? Because 
democracy allows the majority to express its will, does this mean 
that the majority has the right to act on the basis of prejudice? 

Is there a time, as James Fenimore Cooper said, When prejudice 
seems to take precedence over law? If so, is this necessarily bad? 
Aren f t we concerned with carrying out the "will of the people*? 

Is this ultimately a government of laws or of men? In theory, 
does the majority have any rights that the minority does not have? 

In praotloe? 

In Part A the treatment of the Indian is described. The per- 
spective or the Indian is illuminating since, though truly a native 
American, he has been treated as an alien. In early American his- 
tory the Indians are seen as savages to be removed, but perhaps 
Kneale was right when he said that they have simply been good stu- 
dents. Why have Indians been treated so hardhly? The westward 
movement has always been looked upon as an heroic, patriotic chapter 
in Amerioan history, but from the view of the Indian it could very 
well be interpreted as blatent imperialism. Because of the manner 
in whioh the Indians have been treated in the past, does the gov- 
ernment today have an obligation to help them in every way possible? 
Why should they be helped any more than any other group? Why weren't 
Indians allowed to vote before 1*848? Can American society tolerate 
a sub-oulture with different values, as represented by the Indians? 

In faot, should such sub-cultures be encouraged as important to the 
strength of diversity in American society? These are Just some 
of the questions relating to Part A which might be considered. 

The whole problem is tied up neatly in the first selection in 
Part B. Is Tocqueville right when he states that "the majority 
olalms the right not only of making the laws, but of breaking the 
laws it has made"? 

But the problem is perhaps over-simplified by Tocqueville. 

The seoond selection, the excerpt from Strong # s diary, gives us 
evldenoe that a minority group, as well as the majority, can act 
Illegally and passionately on the basis of prejudice. An inter- 
esting mixture of prejudice and persecution complex caused the 
Irish minority, disparagingly referred to by Strong, to lash out 
not only against the majority,’ as predicted by Tocqueville, but 
also against another minority— the Negroes. Anglo-Saxon Strong 
obviously looks down on the Irish, and the Irish persecute the 
Negroes. Do we all need scapegoats? 

Documents 3 and 4 on the situation in Cicero, Illinois, are 
included for two reasons s (1) to make students aware that riots 
are not Just Negro ghetto or Southern manifestations; and (2) to 
provide an opening for speculation about why immigrant minority 
groups, such as the Irish in New York City in 1863 and the Ameri- 
cans bf eastern European ancestry in a contemporary suburb of 
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Chicago, seem so violently opposed to the Negro* Although we are 
talking about minority groups within the United States when we 
speak of the Irish and eastern Europeans, they form the majority 
In certain sections of the United States and function as such* 

It might have been difficult for students to pin point prejudice 
against minorities In the beginning sections, but the problem be- 
comes even more perplexing when we have a difficult time even 
Identifying a minority. The shifting sands of prejudice seem to 
depend on which group forms a majority In a particular place at 
a particular time* Is there something about democracy or about 
American society that causes an oppressed people, such as the 
Puritans, Irish, and eastern Europeans, to In turn treat other 
minority groups harshly? 

If students prefer to put the blame on the nature of democracy, 
Josephine Baker’s statement (B, #10) should give them cause to 
pause* Why wasn’t Josephine Baker a victim of prejudice In Prance , 
as well as in the United States? The heritage of the down-trodden 
slave In American society is, of course, a factor that the American 
Negro has had to overcome In the United States* Such a heritage 
is foreign to French soli and, at least In the case of the Negro, 
the unique history of American society plays a strong role In 
the development of prejudice against the Negro* But the students 
may see it differently and a free-wheeling discussion on the topic 
of minorities vs* minorities might be illuminating. 

A comparison of documents 4 and 5 on Cicero make It quite 
clear that prejudice Is not easily or quickly rooted out by law 
or by good intentions. Fifteen years after the Cicero riot a 
Negro still Is not allowed to live In Cicero* But, looking at It 
from the point of view of the Inhabitants of Cicero, Is there 
anything that says they have to allow Negroes in? If freedom of 
choice exists why don’t they, as a majority In Cicero, have a 
right to refuse entry to a Negro since this may threaten their 
property values or sense of comfort? Will It, really? 

The Bilbo Interview (#5) Is self-explanatory. The contra- 
dictory, Illogical and evasive nature of Bilbo’s diatribe Is 
obvious, but what Is perhaps more to the point is the question 
of why this man believes as he does, and why he Is elected* If 
we can try to understand the point of view of the minority groups, 
perhaps It behooves us to try to understand such men as Senator 
Bilbo without being condescending* What in the history of the 
South makes It so difficult for him to see Negroes as equals? 

Document 6 on school Integration indicates again that al- 
though a law Is passed this does not necessarily meazk that it 
will bo acted on. If students begin to think that reality Is 
determined better In newspapers, despite interpretive biases, 
than In -the law books, they might well be on the right track). 
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Although change seems to be constant in American history, revolu- 
tionary change is rare. The Southern reaction to the 195^ Supreme 
Court decision is, perhaps, a part of the nature of democracy. 

Such a governmental decision would probably be carried out Immedi- 
ately An a dictatorship. It may be that slow change is just as 
well, though perhaps not for the victims of intransigence. 

At any rate, the Newsweek poll (#7) makes It clear that In a 
democracy the attitudes of people will determine the extent of 
the acceptance of the law. If they think the Negro is going too 
fast, as this: poll reveals, their majority attitude will probably 
prevail. Is the law ahead of the majority 9 s attitudes? Can the 
enforcement of the law help change attitudes, or will it simply 
freeze attitudes into stubborn resistance? Is the white consensus 
described in this article going to cause the Negro to hate more 
and react violently, or is it going to make change less painful? 

It is notable that although the chart (#8) shows that the Southern 
whites are more wary of the Negro, there still is a large segment 
of Northern whites who hold similar views. 

Should the Negro be given compensation for his sufferings 
and lost wages, as suggested by Martin Luther King (#9)? Is it 
enough to pass and enforce laws? Is it even enough to develop 
an attitude of "genuine good will* as King calls it? Should the T 
Negroes be paid back for their, years of deprivation? Should they 
be given special advantages just as the G.I. was? Are the two 
cases similar? Will such measures eventually help Americans to 
think of all United States citizens of different races as simply 
" America ns, 41 not "white and colored Americans." 

It is difficult to say whether the simple fact that a man has 
different colored skin causes people to make pre- judgments and 
to be distrustful. In evaluating the development of prejudice 
the early Indian wars and the poverty-stricken state of many con- 
temporary Indians and the African origins, slave heritage and 
low economic and social status of the Negro must be considered 
as possible contributing factors. There are also economic and 
political factors that have contributed to bias against Orientals. 

For Instance, the American government decided it was a matter 
of security to round up and imprison all Japanese people living 
in the United States because they happened to have the same color 
skin and origins as the national group which had bombed Pearl . 
Harbor ( Part C) . Was this simple a political move necessary for 
the security of the country? Was it really necessary to ignore 
the "due process of law" clause of our constitution? Robert 
Cushman says no, and General DeWitt says yes. But, in any case, 
must a complete race be held responsible for what one segment 
does, simply because that race is the minority and easy to identify? 
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Although there was suspicion and bias against Americans of German 
extraction in both World Wars , they were not treated the same way 
as were the Japanese* It would probably be e leading question to 
ask why* 

Just as the treatment of the Japanese was based to a large 
extent on political circumstances, the treatment of the Chinese 
immigrants in the West in the latter part of the 19th century was 
a result of economic changes ( Part D) . The Chinese were weloomed “ 
when there was a labor shortage, but as soon as there was competi- 
tion for jobs, because of the migration of American Easterners 
into the West after the completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road, a "Yellow Peril* quickly developed, and Westerners decided" 
that *The Chinese must go l w It is not surprising that a working- 
merits party led the opposition to the Chinese* But why wasn't 
there also opposition to white "immigrants* from the East who also 
provided competition for Jobs? To what extent was the opposition 
simply a matter of economic considerations? Was it also based on 
racial differences? On the "religion and ancient beliefs* of the 
Chinese? On their "contempt for Western civilization*? On their 
criminal record? Or were these latter points simply rationaliza- 
tions for getting rid of an easily identifiable group of economic 
competitors? 

f 

It is an interesting irbny that an immigration officer who 
was himself an Italian immigrant should speak so critically and 
condescendingly of the Chinese immigrants. The Italian immigrants 
were also referred to as "foreigners," and Senator Smith obviously 
did not have them in mind when he wanted to help build "a pure, 
unadulterated American citizenship" (IV, E, #3)* Was it necessary 
for the security and well-being of the nation to exclude the 
Chinese from immigrating to the United States? Is it more diffi- 
cult for them to "assimilate"? Is it true that the differences 
between East and West are so profound that "the twain" will never 
meet? 

After reading these first five sections, the students might 
be asked to write a paper on what the ultimate purpose of American 
society should be— to be a nation for the preservation of a splen- 
did stock or as an asylum for the oppressed of all countries. If 
this does not seem appropriate at this stage, students might be 
asked to write on one of the major questions of the unit: Are the 

attitudes of Americans toward different minorities determined by 
the nature of the minority, and/or the social and economic rela- 
tionship of the minority to the majority, and/or are they peculiar 
to the American people? More specifically, would a wealthy, high 
class Negro Jew who has recently come from his country, the Congo, 
be as acceptable to most Americans as a high class white, protestant 
native American of English extraction? 
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SECTION VI 

MINORITY OPINION S THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE UNPOPULAR CAUSE 





Section VI Is somewhat different In that the Individuals des- 
cribed are not members of any racial minority nor religious minority 
and all are native Americans* They simply hold very controversial 
opinions with which the majority of Americans have disagreed. Not 
only has the majority disagreed, but some Individuals who have been 
part of the majority have been actively Intolerant of the dissenting 
opinion and react In much the same way as Torquevllle predicted 
In Section II* 

The’ major question here Is why the majority chooses to. Ignore 
law and order so as to stop dissent* Is It true that the majority 
will not tolerate dissent no matter what the national character 
of the democracy? Or Is this reaction peculiar to the American 
character? There Is the possibility that the people who react 
violently against those who represent a minority opinion do not . 
reflect accurately. the character of the majority* But It Is diffi- 
cult to generalize on this, as It Is In many other related matters. 

As In other portions of the unit, this section reveals that 
It Is often people f s attitudes, not laws, which determine what 
happens between groups of people* Despite the First Amendment s 
guarantee of free press, Love Joy was killed by a "local majority" 
for printing views which were not acceptable In that particular 
part of the country at that time* Despite the First Amendment's 
guarantee of the freedom of religion (if Atheism can be Interpreted 
as religion) and freedom to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances, Madalyn Murray's actions have earned her the title 
of "the most hated woman In America," caused her to lose a Job and 
caused her sons to be beaten up numerous times In much the same 
way as the Italian boys attempted to beat up the Jewish boy* 

Despite the First Amendment's guarantee of freedom of speech and 
freedom, to assemble peaceably, George Lincoln Rockwell has been 
harassed and attacked for expressing his views to groups of people* 
Of course, Rockwell's case gets Into the more sticky question of 
whether a man who advocates and encourages hatred toward and 
actions against minority groups, such as Jews and Negroes, ought 
himself to be tolerated* Many people who attacked Rockwell felt 
they were doing so In the name of freedom and democracy* But were 
they? There Is also the question of whether Rockwell's speeches 
and assemblies constituted a "clear and present danger" to the 
public because they helped to Incite riots* A three- Judge panel 
decided that there was no violation of the law* But should we 
tol,erate people who try to breed hate? 
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It might be relevant to this section, and may be pertinent, 
to raibe the question of minority rights through a disoussion of 
whether a school, which naturally refleots the values of the 
majority, has a right to expel male students who have long hair* 
This has been a prominent Issue in many schools in different 
parts of the country. 



SECTION VII 
SOCIETY AND PREJUDICE 



In the last section psychologist Gordon Allport lists the 
social faotors which he thinks lead to prejudice in general* The 
students may have difficulty understanding exaotly what Allport 
is saying beoause of his abstract generalizations and sociological 
terminology. 

An attempt has been made to make the language more comprehen- 
sible by use of brackets and footnotes. But if after trying to 
get the students to put these generalizations into their own words 
they still do not seem to understand Allport 9 s points, the teacher 
may need to paraphrase Allport c s generalizations and use concrete 
examples to. illuminate his points* Allport does this quite well 
himself in Chapter 14 of The Nat , ure of Prejudice * 

The students might be asked to discuss whether these charac- 
teristics are in fact conditions which prevail in American soolety* 
If this does seem to be the case, the next question might bet Is 
prejudice in Amerloa inevitable? Does the basic structure of 
American soolety have to be changed radically to discourage pre- 
judice or can Intolerance be diminished despite the inherent 
characteristics of soolety? 

Judge Learned Hand 9 s statement summarizes very nicely one 
of the major points of this uniti* "Liberty lies in the hearts 
of men and women; when it dies there, no constitution, no. law, 
no court can save it; no constitution, no law, no court can even 
do much to help it.* While it lies there it needs no constitution, 
no law, no court to save it." 

The students might be asked to write a final paper bn whether 
they think hatred of minority groups can ever die in this country. 
If so, how? If not, why not? They fright also be encouraged to go 
one step further and explain what their answer^tblls them about 
themselves, and how their lives as individuals^will be effected 
if their conclusion is correct. 
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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the Utiited States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is one of a number of units prepared by the Andierst Project, 

. and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
' the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/ learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original. 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1966 
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SECTION I 
MY KITH AND KIN 

All of us come from some particular national, racial and religious 
backgrounds. All of us have certain attitudes toward people from similar 
or from different backgrounds. The following quiz will help you to 
recognize how you feel about certain categories of people. In the right 
hand column is a list of various groups of people. In the left hand 
column are statements that you might or might not make with reference 
to certain groups in the list. Write the letter which is next to the 
name of each group right after any statements which you would make 
about that group. (Example: I would not -admit members of the following 

group (s) to my club as personal friends: x, y, z.) 

You might begin by filling in the three blanks that follow with 
your grandparents' birthplace, and your race and religion. 

[The quiz asks the student to identify the extent to 
which he would permit a member of a minority group to become 
a member of his country, his neighborhood, his family, etc.l] 



i 

This quiz is a revised version of one that was devised in 1928 
by E. S. Bogardus, a social scientist. It is described briefly in 
Gordon Allport's book. The Nature of Prejudice (Addison- Wei ley Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 38-39. 
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SECTION II 

DEMOCRACY AND THE MOB 

Although we come from different ethnic, racial and religious back- 
grounds, almost all of us are, or intend to be, American citizens • Most 
American citizens support a democratic form of government, which is based 
on the belief that people should control their own political affairs. 

Many who believe in democracy also believe that man is basically good 
and wise. But the key to the successful functioning of a democracy is 
the acceptance by the people of the principle of majority rule. 

The following four selections are brief evaluations of the 
democratic system. 



1, The first was written by Fisher Ames, a conservative Federalist in j 

the House of Representatives in the 1790's: j 

1 

[Ames states that democracy is the worst form of 
government since it "never fails" to excite the passions 
and is "never found" to restrain the passions. Freedom 

is only achieved by the "due restraint of others,"] : 



2, Alexis de Tocqueville, a 19th century French statesman and political 
philosopher, became famous for his book Democracy in America , written ] 

i 

after a visit to the United States in 1831, This work is considered to 
be one of the finest observations of American democracy by a person from 
another country: 

$ 

The right of governing society, which the majority supposes 
itself to derive from its superior intelligence, was intro- 
duced into the United States by its first settlers, , , , j 



As quoted in Arthur Ekirch, Jr., ed.. Voices in Dissent (Citadel 
Press, New York, 1964), 33-35. 

* 

2 

Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (John Allvn. Boston. 
1876), I, 326-327, 332, 337-339, 344. 
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[A] 11 parties are willing to recognize the right of 
the majority, because they all hope at some time to be able 
to exercise them to their own advantage. The majority, there- 
fore, in that country, exercise a prodigious actual authority, 
and a power of opinion which is nearly as great; no obstacles 
exist which can impede or even retard its progress » so as 
to make it heed the complaints of those whom it crushes upon 
its path. This state of things is harmful in itself, and 
dangerous for the future. ... 

When an individual or a party is wronged in the United 
States, to whom can he apply for redress? If to public opinion, 
public opinion constitutes themajority; if to the legislature, 
it represents the majority, and ... obeys it; if to the 
executive power, it is appointed by the majority, and serves 
as a passive tool in its hands. The public force consists 
of the majority under arms; the jury is the majority in- 
vested with the right of hearing judicial cases; and in 
certain States, even the judges are elected by the majority. 
However iniquitous or absurd the measure of which you complain, 
you must submit to it as well as you can. • • • 

[T]he majority possesses a power which is physical and 
moral at the same time, which acts upon the will as much as 
upon the actions, and represses not only all contest, but 
all controversy. 

I know of no country in which there is so little in- 
dependence of mind and real freedom of discussion [as] in 
America. ... 

In America, the majority raises formidable barriers 
around the liberty of opinion: within these barriers an 

author may write what he pleases; but woe to him if he goes 
beyond them ... he is exposed to continued obloquy and 
persecution. His political career is ended forever, since 
he has offended the onl$ authority which is able to open 
it. Every sort of compensation, even that of celebrity, 
is refused to him. Before publishing his opinions he 
imagined that he held them in common with others; but no 
sooner had he declared them, than he is loudly censured by 
his opponents, whilst those who think like him, without having 
the courage to speak out, abandon him in silence. He yields 
at length, overcome by the daily effort which he has to make 
and subsides into silence, as if he felt remorse for having 
spoken the truth. • • • 

The master [the majority] ... says, "You are free 
to think differently from me, and to retain your life, your 
prosperity, and all that you possess; but you are henceforth 
a stranger among your people. You may retain your civil 
rights, but they will be useless to you, for you will never 
be chosen by your fellow- citizens, if you solicit their votes; 



and they will affect to scorn you, if you ask for their 
esteem* You will remain among men, but you will be deprived 
of the rights of mankind* Your fellow-creatures will shun 
you like an impure being; and even those who believe in your 
Innocence will abandon you, lest they should be shunned in 
their turn* Go in peace! I have given you your life, but 
it is an existence worse than death*" * * * 

If ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, 
that event may be attributed to the omnipotence of the 
majority, which may at some future time urge the minorities 
to desperation; and oblige them to have recourse to physical 
force* 



3* James Fenlmore Cooper is famous as an author of early American 
adventure stories about pioneers and Indians, but he also wrote frequently 
about American society in general, especially after he returned in the 
late 1830' s from a trip to Europe* The following is drawn from a book 
he wrote in 1838 entitled The American Democrat : 3 



All attempts in the publick • • • to do that which the 
publick has no right to do, should be frowned upon as the 
precise form in which tyranny is the most apt to be displayed 
in a democracy* • • • 

[W]e see neighborhoods , in which oppressive intolerance 
is manifested by the greater number, for the time being, 
to the habit 8 of the less* This is a sore grievance, more 
especially, when, as is quite frequently the case, the minority 
happen to be in possession of usages that mark the highest 
stage of civilization* It ought never to be forgotten, there- 
fore, that every citizen is entitled to indulge without comment 
or persecution, in all his customs and practices that are 
lawful and moral* Neither is morality to be regulated by 
the prejudices of sects, or social classes, but it is to be left 
strictly to the control of laws, divine and human* To assume 
the contrary is to make prejudice, and prejudice of a local 
origin, too, more imperious than the institutions* * * * 

The disgraceful desire to govern by means of mobs, which 
has become so prevalent, has arisen from misconceiving the 
rights of the publick* * * * for no civilized society can 
long exist, with an active power in its bosom that is stronger 
than the law* * * * 



% 

James Fenlmore Cooper, The American Democrat (H* & E* Phinney, 
Cooperstown, N*Y* , 1838), 71, 76, 150-151* 
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4. H. L. Mencken was one of the most famous and controversial journalists 
and literary critics in the United States in the 1920's and early 1930' s. 
From 1925 to 1933 he was the editor of a popular but often disputed 
journal. The American Mercury , His opinion on democracy follows:* 

[Mencken states that democracy is, in effect, rule 
by the "mob" and that there is no evidence that the "mob" 
is wise.] 



V l. Mencken, 
1949), 164-165. 



ed. A Mencken Chrlstomathy (Knopf and Co., New York, 
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SECTION III 



RELIGIOUS MINORITIES IN AMERICA 

The following selections give various Impressions of American 
attitudes toward certain religious minorities In America. 

A. Th e Quakers In Purita n New England 

Prejudice and Intolerance had early beginnings In America. The 
Puritans were a religious minority In England who came to New England 
seeking freedom of religion, but they did not extend that freedom to 
other religious groups. The government established by these Puritans 
was willing to accept only Puritan religious beliefs. 

In 1656 the General Court of Massachusetts passed an anti- Quaker 
act, fining any ship captain 100 pounds for bringing in Quakers from 
Europe. Other laws followed, providing severe penalties for Quakers 
found in the colony, including public beatings, prison sentences, and 
even executions. 

1. In the following document one judge in Puritan New England explained 
why the Puritans opposed the Quakers:^ 

[Judge Keeling states that the Quaker refusal to take 
an oath to the king is both a denial of Scripture as well 
as an act of "Rebellion and Blood." He argues that the 
Quakers are, in fact, subversives who want to overthrow 
the government.] 

2. On October 27, 1659 three Quakers were scheduled to be executed on 

^•Jessamyn West, ed.. The Quaker Reader (Vikina Press. New York. 1962} 
119-120. 
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Boston Common* A description of that incident and later developments 
follows : ^ 



[This document describes the hanging of the three 
Quakers* Two were hanged on the first day while a third, 
a woman, was given a reprieve and a chance to leave 
Massachusetts Bay* She refused, but the authorities, 
fearful of the public reaction if she were hanged, de- 
porter her* She returned and was hanged. All three met 
death bravely, doing, as the woman proclaimed, the "will 
of my Father*"] 



B* The Mormons and the Nineteenth 
Century Westward Movement 

The Mormons were founded in 1827 by Joseph Smith who claimed that 
he had earlier come upon a divine revelation written on plates of gold 
on a hillside in Palmyra, New York* According to Smith, these engraved 
plates told of the sacred history of the ancient inhabitants of North 
America* In 1830 Smith published his translation of this history and 
organized the Church of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon) at Fayette, New 
York* The Church grew rapidly and the Mormons attempted to develop 
settlements in Ohio, Missouri, and then Illinois, but met in all places 
with severe opposition from the local people* 

In 1844 Smith and his followers were jailed in Carthage, Illinois, 
near their settlement in Nauvoo, and a mob broke in and killed Smith 
and his brother* Within two years the Mormons were expelled from the 
state* Under their new leader, Brigham Young, they migrated to the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake in Utah, which was then Mexican territory 
and founded Salt Lake City* After the Mexican War in 1848, they came 
under the jurisdiction of the United States again, and there was constant 
hostility between the Church and the government until polygamy^ was 

^In the case of the Mormons, this was the practice of men having 
two or more wives at the same time* 
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abandoned in 1890* Utah was admitted as the forty- fifth state in the 
Union in 1896. 



1* Joseph Young described an incident which took place in Missouri:^ 



[This is Joseph Young's account of a surprise attack on 
a Mormon community by about two hundred armed men* "Eighteen 
or nineteen" Mormons were killed , some of the bodies were 
mutilated , and their property was stolen* Young claims that 
some of the perpetrators of this "awful butchery" later 
openly boasted of their actions*] 



2* The following incident recounted by Joseph Smith, took place before 
the migration to Utah:^ 



[This selection describes the invasion of a number of 
Mormon homes by a dozen men, most of whom Smith recognized 
as being local people* Smith himself was beaten, tarred, 
and left naked in a field* "The mobbers", he relates were 
from various religious groups, especially Campbellites, 
Methodists, and Baptists*] 



3* The author of the following article, John Coyner, was not a Mormon 
but he often attended Mormon church services, partly out of curiosity 
and partly because of his job as a journalist in Salt Lake City* In the 
following article he conmented on a visit to the Mormon church 



[The article quotes two Mormon women who defend poly- 
gamy and proclaim "the sons and daughters of Zion are 
spreading over the whole land*" 

Coyner sees this as a threat, by "religious fanatics," 
to overthrow the "free institutions" of the U. S. He claims 
that the Mormons are ready to "draw the sword" and fight 
for their beliefs*] 



William Mulder and A* Russell Mortensen, eds*. Among the Mormons 
(Alfred Knopf, New York, 1958), 104-106* (Reprinted from AMONG THE MORMONS 
by William Mulder and A* R. Mortensen by permission of Alfred A* Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright c, 1958 by William Mulder and A* R* Mortensen*) 

6 Ibid .. 66-68. 

7 Ibid . . 407-408. 
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C. The Catholics , 1834 and 1924 

Catholics make up the largest religious minority group in the United 
States* The following two documents reveal some attitudes toward Catholics 
at two different times in American history, 1834 and 1924* 



1* The August 16, 1834 issue of the New York Observer printed a descrip- 
tion of the burning of a Catholic Convent in Charlestown, Massachusetts:® 



DISGRACEFUL, OUTRAGE* 

Burning of The Convent in Charlestown, Mass* 

On Monday night of last week, a mob in Charlestown, 

Mass* set fire to the Ursuline convent in that town, and 
burnt it to the ground* We copy from our Boston papers 
the particulars of the disgraceful outrage* It seems that 
a young lady, Elizabeth Harrison, the daughter of a gentle- 
man in this city, who had been sent to the nummery to complete 
her education, became so pleased with the place and its Inma tes 
as to be induced to take the black veil; that subsequently 
either becoming dissatisfied, or under the influence of temporary 
derangement, she left the institution in the garb of a nun, 
and sought protection in the house of Mr* Edward Cutter, a 
gentleman in the neighborhood, who, at her request, conveyed 
her to the residence of a friend in West Cambridge* In this 
retreat she was soon visited by her brother and Bishop Fenwick, 
who persuaded her to return to the nunnery, with the under- 
standing that she would be permitted to leave the institution 
at any time she should choose* Soon after rumors became 
current, that the young lady was detained in the convent 
against her will, and that her friends had called for her 
but she was not to be found* These rumors created a great 
excitement in the public mind, and on Monday there were 
indications that the lower classes of the people were pre- 
paring for some act of violence* With a view to counteract 
the false impression which had been produced, and to quiet 
the populace, Mr. Cutter, and the select-men of Charlestown, 
on Monday prepared statements of facts, and sent them for 
insertion in the Boston papers of Tuesday morning, but before 
the papers were issued, the Convent was in ashes* 



8 

New York Observer . August 16, 1834* 
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From the Boston D. Advertiser of Wednesday. 

Disgraceful Outrage .— We are called on to record one 
of the most scandalous acts of popular violence, ever 
perpetrated In this community. We announced In a postscript 
to our last paper, dated at a quarter past one o'clock, 
yesterday morning, that the Ursullne Convent, at Charlestown, 
was then In flames, having been set on fire by a mob assembled 
for the purpose. The Convent Is situated on Mount Benedict, 
at the distance of about a mile from the central portion of 
Charlestown, and two or three miles from this city. The 
principal building was an edifice of brick, about eighty feet 
in length, and four stories high. Among the other buildings 
were a farm house and cottage. The inmates of the convent 
were the Lady Superior, five or six nuns, three female 
attendants, and from fifty to sixty children, placed there 
by their friends, principally Protestants, for. the purpose 
of instruction. 

At a little after 11 o'clock on Monday night, an 
alarm of fire was given in this city and the neighboring 
towns, produced by the burning of several tar barrel! in 
the neighborhood of the convent. It appears thst this must 
have been a preconcerted signal, for assembling, among the 
mass of citizens who would be collected, a large number who 
had entered into a combination for the destruction of the 
convent. A party of fifty to a hundred persons, or perhaps 
more, disguised by fantastic dresses and painted faces, assembled 
before the convent, and after warning the inmates who had all 
retired to rest, by loud noises and threats of violence to 
make their excape, proceeded to make an actual assault upon 
the house. The ladies of the convent, alarmed by these threats 
of violence, immediately awoke the children under their charge, 
and with them retreated from the rear of the house through 
the garden and made their escape to some of the neighboring 
dwellings. The assailants pressed the evacuation of the 
house with such haste, that it is said they laid violent 
hands on the lady superior to hasten her movements; the 
distress and terror of the scene were heightened by the solicitude 
of the nuns for one of their number, who is confined to her 
bed by a disease from which she is not expected to recover. 

The assailants forced open the doors and windows of the 
convent, carried most of the furniture, among which were 
three piano fortes, a harp, and other musical instruments, 
into the yard and then destroyed it. At about half-past 
twelve o'clock they set fire to the building in the second 
story, and in a short time it was entirely destroyed. 

A great number of persons were assembled at the spot, 
and were witnesses of these transactions. We are unable 
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to account for it, that no measures were taken to repress 
them. We do not learn that any magistrate or police officer 
came upon the ground. Several fire companies from this 
city, from Charlestown, and from Cambridge, repaired to the 
scene on the first alarm, and when they ascertained the cause 
of the alarm a part of them returned home. A number of the 
fire companies however were present during the conflagration, 
and the effectual measures which were taken to suppress it, 
appear to have been overruled by the great number of tpersons 
assembled, many of them evidently from a distance, for the 
apparent purpose of encouraging and aiding the work of 
destruction. 

Besides the nunnery several other buildings belonging 
to the establishment were also burnt. The fire was deliberately 
communicated to the Chapel, to the Bishop's Lodge, the stables, 
and the old Nunnery, a large wooden building situated at a short 
distance from the others. It Is asserted also, that the 
cemetery was opened, and Its contents taken out and exposed to 
view. The work of destruction was continued until day- light, 
when the mob dispersed. 



2. In November, 1925, the Ku Klux Klan was re-organized at a meeting 
held on Stone Mountain, Georgia. Patterned after its post-Civil War 
predecessor, it was active against such minority groups as Negroes, Jews, 
immigrants and Catholics. With pockets of strength in both the north 
and the south, the Klan reportedly reached its peak strength of some 
five million members in the mid 1920's. The following statement was 

issued by an official member of the Klan interested in maintaining 

9 

"true Americanism": 



[The statement claims that Jews are trying to 
"dominate" the economy. Catholics are determined to 
"dominate" politics and religion, and immigration is 
an attack on Protestantism. The "Romish Church" is seen as 
antithetical to "our" public schools, "a free press, free 
speech, and to other democratic principles."] 



^The Fiery Cross . February 8-* 1924 
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D. The Jews in Twentieth Century America 

Throughout their history the Jews have probably been the most perse- 
cuted religious minority group in the world. Certain American attitudes 
toward the Jews emerge from the following two articles. 



1. The first selection gives us a glimpse of life in New York City 
in 1910 as seen through the eyes of a Jewish boy, Michael Gold, who 
lived in a Jewish neighborhood on the east side of New York City: 10 



[Gold relates an incident in which he ventures into 
an Italian neighborhood only to be beaten and chased by 
a gang of Italian boys. Their screams of "Christ-killer" 
lead him to ask his mother about Christ and the coming of 
the Messiah. She refers him to a local merchant who tries 
to enlighten him. He is disappointed when he hears that 
the Messiah will conquer with love instead of annihilating 
"our enemies."] 



2. Mr. James B. True, a strong anti- Jewish leader of the 1930's, had 
invented and applied for a patent on "an extra-heavy policeman's club" 
which he called a "kike-killer." Details on this weapon, as well as 
an insight into True's personality, have been furnished by Dr. L. M. 
Birkhead, National Director of the Friends of Democracy, who wrote the 
following article shortly after an interview with True: ^ 



[In the interview, True explains his belief that all 
of America's problems are caused by the Jews. In the South, 
Jews have hired Negroes to attack white women. Communism, 
however, is the "major part" of the "Jewish conspiracy" which 
the New Deal is forcing on America. True advocates genocide 
by secret armed gangs as the answer.] 



^^Michael Gold, Jews Without Money (Liverlght Co., New York, 1930), 185-190. 

H Donald S. Strong, Organized Anti-Semitism in America (American Council 
on Public Affairs, Washington, D.C., 1941), 125-126. [Footnotes omitted.] 
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SECTION IV 

IMMIGRANT MINORITIES IN AMERICA 



In the previous section you read about American attitudes toward 
religious minorities. Some of the readings In this section provide 
descriptions of the life of the Immigrant In America, focusing on his 
economic condition. Many of the immigrants were considered to be members 
of a minority group not only because they had come from a foreign 
country, but also because they held religious beliefs with which the 
majority of Americans did not agree. Thus they were often treated in 
the main as were the groups described in Section III. 

The Immigrant came to America in search of a better life. Most 
had heard that America was blessed with religious and political freedom, 
and economic opportunity. They were thus willing to leave their family 
and friends, familiar language, and familiar customs, in order to go to 
"the land of opportunity. " 



A. The Uprooted 

1. Oscar Handlln, a noted historian, described the life the immigrant 
actually faced in America around the turn of the century:* 



[This selection describes the conditions of unemploy- 
ment, hunger, low wages, menial work, and filth that were 
the common lot of the immigrant. Older Americans saw this 
poverty as ascrlbable to the "defects of the newcomers." 
Indeed there was a "fundamental ambiguity" in the thinking 
of the Anglo-Saxons who complained about the immigrants' 
failure to assimilate while, at the same time, did everything 
they could to isolate themselves from the immigrants.] 



^Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1951), 
74-77, 151-153, 155-156, 272-274. (Reproduced from THE UPROOTED, copy- 
right, 1951 by Oscar Handlin, with permission of Atlantic-Little, Brown 
& Co., Publishers.) 
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2. The following description of "working girls" was written by Jacob 
Rlis, an Immigrant himself whose moving articles publicized the conditions 
under which the poor lived in the tenement districts of New York : ^ 



[Rlis describes the poor working conditions and low 
wages of minors in the garment district. Although the 
legislature has passed laws against child- labor, the 
enforcement provisions are hopelessly inadequate. Many 
girls turn to early marriage as an escape.] 



B. The Immigrant Businessman 

Although most immigrants remained in the city where they expected 
to find better employment opportunities, some became peddlars travelling 
from town to town. 



1. Following is an excerpt from the diary of Abraham Kohn, a young 
German Jew who sold his wares throughout New England in 1842- 1843 



[Kohn compares his life in Europe, and what it might 
have been, with his existence in America. He finds that 
although he would have been persecuted and heavily taxed 
in Europe, he would not be confronted with the hostility 
and strangeness of the Americans. Family life has been 
destroyed and he regrets his decision to come to America.] 



2. Following is a brief biographical sketch of an immigrant from 
Scotland, Andrew Carnegie:^ 



5 

Jacob A. Riis, How The Other Half Lives . Studies Among the Tenements 
of New York (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1890), 234-238. 

3 

Abram Vossen Goodman. "A Jewish Peddler's Diary," American Jewish 
Archives, III, 3 (June, 1951)7 96, 98, 100, 102, 106. 

4 

Richard B. Morris, ed.. Encyclopedia of American History (Harper 
& Row, New York, 1965), 684. 



[The article lists the important dates and events in 
Carnegie's rise from poverty to enormous wealth.] 



C. The Irish in Boston 

The following selection is drawn from a biography of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the father of President John F. Kennedy. It focuses on the 
life of Patrick Kennedy, John Kennedy's great grandfather. In 1848 
Ireland was in the middle of a disastrous "potato famine", and potatoes 
being the staple in the Irish diet. Before the famine was over one 
million Irish died of starvation, exposure, typhus, cholera and relapsing 
fever. The 150,000 who made their way to America in 1848 were pursuing 
their one last hope:-* 



[The passage describes the "subhuman" voyage from Ireland, 
the difficulties caused by thousands of illiterate and un- 
skilled people pouring into Boston and the living conditions 
of the Irish immigrant. The expanding economy of the country 
did require unskilled labor, however, and the Irish were 
absorbed, but not assimilated, into American life. The 
immigrants of Boston soon developed a "common consciousness" 
that was seen by the native Americans as a dangerous 
"foreign element."] 



D. The Puerto Ricans in New York 

Although the Puerto Ricans who came to the mainland cannot be 
classified as immigrants since they are United States citizens, they 
have faced many of the problems of the immigrant. The following 
describes the conditions which confronted the Puerto Rican newcomer to 
New York City in the early 1950's:^ 



Richard J. Whalen, The Founding Father: The Story of Joseph P. 

Kennedy (New American Library, New York, 1964), 8-13. [Footnotes omitted.] 
o 

Blake Clark, "The Puerto Rican Problem in New York," The Reader's 
Digest . February, 1953, 61-63, 65. “ 



[This passage describes the arrival of Puerto Ricans 
In New York and how their "poverty and Inadequate English" 
confine them to squalid tenements* Spanish Harlem Is 
characterised as dominated by disease 9 delinquency and 
crime* The passage concludes with a statement that 
"eventually they can be assimilated throughout the 
country*"] 



E* The Golden Door 

The Statue of Liberty 9 which stands In New York Harbor 9 was given 
to the United States by France In 1884, a symbol of the liberty trtilch 
dtlsens enjoy under a free government* A poem entitled "The New 
Colossus" by Emma Lazarus was Inscribed on a tabldt In the pedestal In 
1903* The last five lines read as follows 

* * * Give me your tired 9 your poor 9 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free 9 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore* 

Send these the homeless 9 tempest tossed to me 9 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door* 

In 1924 Congress passed a new Immigration law by which Immigration 
In any year was limited to 2% of the number of each national group living 
In the Uhlted States according to the census of 1890 9 with a maximum 
quota of 150 9 000* The effect of this law was to reduce the number of 
Immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe 9 while Japanese and Chinese 
were absolutely excluded from Immigrating to the United States* The 
MfeCarran-Walter Act of 1952 generally kept the provisions of the 1924 
Act on the maximum number of immigrants allowed (150 9 000) and the 2% 

^Emma Lazarus 9 "The New Colossus" (1883) 9 Poems (Houghton-Mlfflln, 
Boston, 1889) 9 I 9 203* 



